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LETTER 

FROM 

PROF.  ALLEN, 

on  the  Duties  of  the  Provost,  and  the  Organization  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 


University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Department  of  Arts,  June  3 d,  1859. 

To  George  M.  Wharton,  Esq  , 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Department  of  Arts. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  of  communicating  to  you  my  opinion  on 
the  duties  of  the  Provost,  and  the  organization  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  as 
called  for  hy  the  resolution  of  the  honorable  Board  of  Trustees. 

On  the  frst  point — the  duties  of  the  Provost — I  understand  the  question 
to  be,  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  discipline  of  the  University  be  hence¬ 
forth  administered  by  the  Provost  alone,  and  that  the  amount  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  be  given  by  the  Provost  be  hereafter  diminished,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  administer  the  discipline  more  effectually  ?  My  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  is,  that  neither  of  these  changes  is  desirable.  Our  present  system  is 
precisely  that  which  has  obtained  from  the  beginning  in  the  most  of  our 
American  colleges,  and  which  has  always  worked  well,  except  where  any 
system  must  work  ill,  that  is,  where  there  is  either  want  of  administrative 
talent  in  the  presiding  officer,  or  a  bad  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
professors  towards  the  presiding  officer,  or  both.  But  such  cases  are  excep¬ 
tions,  and  rare  exceptions;  they  do  not  call  for  a  change  of  system  so  much 
as  for  some  other  kind  of  change.  The  actual  operation  of  the  system 
generally  is,  that  a  competent  President  is  always  able,  to  a  reasonable 
extent,  to  have  his  own  views  of  discipline  steadily  carried  out,  with  an 
encouraging  support  from  the  professors,  and  a  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
students  and  parents,  such  as  can  never  be  felt  with  the  arbitrary  acts  of  a 
single  man.  In  thirty-one  years  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  col- 
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leges,  (during  nearly  twenty-four  of  which  I  have  been  actually  connected 
with  some  college  or  university,)  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
difficulty  in  a  Faculty  that  could  fairly  be  referred  to  the  professors 
having  a  right  to  vote  in  matters  of  discipline ;  and  I  have  never  been 
in  a  college  in  which  the  Provost  would  have  been  willing ,  or  would  have 
declared  himself  able ,  to  administer  the  discipline  without  the  assistance 
of  the  professors  in  Faculty-meeting.  I  believe  that  in  any  college  no 
President,  but  one  unfitted  for  the  office  by  self-conceit  and  a  blind  love  of 
arbitrary  power,  would  willingly  undertake  to  administer  the  discipline 
alone,  and  in  a  city  college  he  would  be  still  less  willing.  In  country 
colleges  no  student  is  ever  summoned  for  disorder  in  the  professors’  rooms. 
Students  have  no  occasion  to  give  vent  to  their  love  of  mischief  there  for 
want  of  any  other  place.  Their  worst  acts  of  misconduct  occur  in  their 
own  rooms,  those  which  they  occupy  in  the  college  building.  Of  such  acts 
of  misconduct  the  President  knows  as  much  as  the  professors,  and  could 
judge  of  the  case,  after  a  fashion,  without  depending  upon  any  professor 
for  information ,  whatever  might  be  his  desire  for  their  advice.  But  with 
us ,  a  large  proportion  of  the  few  cases  of  discipline  which  occur  when  all 
is  going  on  in  the  usual  train,  arise  from  acts  of  mischief  in  the  profes¬ 
sors’  rooms.  Now,  in  such  cases,  if  the  Provost  is  to  act  alone ,  he  must 
either  be  the  mere  executive  officer  of  the  professor — reprimanding,  sus¬ 
pending  and  dismissing,  according  to  the  professor’s  statement  and  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  offence  and  degree  of  guilt—  or  he  must  conduct  a  trial  in  one 
of  two  ways — he  must  try  the  student  with  no  witnesses  and  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  other  professors,  who  have  studied  the  boy’s  character  in  their 
rooms,  or  he  must  confront  the  boy  and  the  professor,  that  is,  he  must  put 
the  boy  and  the  professor  on  trial  together.*  In  the  fourteen  years  of 
my  connection  with  the  University,  I  do  not  remember  any  important  case, 

*  And  how  is  it  to  be  when  a  case  of  discipline  arises  in  the  Provost’s  own  room  ? 
Ought  he  to  be  trusted,  any  more  than  one  of  the  other  professors,  some  of  whom 
may  be  of  greater  age  and  experience  than  himself,  to  be  judge  and  executioner  for 
himself?  Some  irritation  is  naturally  caused  by  an  act  of  disorder  committed  in 
one’s  own  room,  before  one’s  own  face.  If  the  Provost  is  not  obliged  to  call  the 
faculty  together,  he  can,  and  of  course  will,  give  sentence  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  receiving  the  provocation.  Is  he  likely  to  be  as  just  or  considerate,  as  after 
having  had  occasion  to  state  the  charge,  to  reconsider  the  circumstances,  to  hear 
what  the  other  professors  may  suggest  in  reference  to  the  student’s  behavior  in 
their  rooms  ?  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  why  one  professor,  even  if  he  be  also  Pro¬ 
vost,  should  be  allowed  to  inflict  extreme  discipline  alone,  more  than  another. 
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in  which  the  trial  of  the  student  would  not  have  been  more  or  less  imper¬ 
fect,  or  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties,  if  there  had  been  no  meeting  of  the 
faculty,  no  comparing  of  opinions,  no  modifying  suggestions,  no  votes. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  discipline  of  the  institution  is  already  left,  by 
rule  or  custom,  in  the  hands  of  the  Provost  alone;  and  I  have  uniformly 
heard  the  wish  expressed  by  every  member  of  the  faculty  for  the  la3t  four¬ 
teen  years,  that  the  Provost  would  always  keep  that  portion  of  the  disci¬ 
pline  really  in  his  own  hands,  without  consulting  them.  Such  are  the 
hearing  and  judging  of  the  excuses  for  absences,  giving  leave  of  absence, 
sending  for  and  admonishing  students,  &c.  These  are  matters  in  which  it 
is  less  important  that  the  Faculty  should  participate,  than  that  there  should 
be  immediate  decision,  and  prompt,  appropriate  action.  It  is  always  found 
better,  where  the  Provost  doubts  the  validity  of  a  student’s  excuses  for 
absence,  that  he  should  at  once  invite  an  interview  with  the  parent,  or 
require  a  physician’s  certificate,  &c.,  than  that  he  should  wait  and  call  all 
the  Faculty  together  for  a  trial ;  for  what  can  the  Faculty  do  more  than 
the  Provost  alone,  if  they  have  not  received  the  proper  information  from 
the  parent  ?  The  Provost  alone ,  again,  and  never  the  Faculty  as  a  body,  has 
a  right,  and  it  is  his  duty,  by  the  by-laws,  to  take  a  certain  cognizance  of  the 
conduct  of  the  professors,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  any  neglect  ( after 
caution  from  him,  of  course,)  of  their  duties.  This  is  a  duty  very  disa¬ 
greeable  to  perform;  but  many  slight  irregularities  occur  in  the  dealings  of 
professors  with  their  classes,  &c.,  which  by  and  by  become  serious  abuses, 
if  the  Provost  do  not  interfere  in  season.  Now,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
efficient  attention  of  the  Provost  to  these  matters  of  discipline,  and 
of  caution  to  professors,  which  lie  entirely  in  his  hands,  being  super- 
added  to  the  action  of  the  Faculty  by  vote  in  more  serious  cases 
of  discipline,  constitute  a  system  that  needs  no  essential  change.  I 
must  add  the  opinion,  that  my  venerated  friends,  the  two  last  Provosts, 
have  both  been  disposed  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  any  act  of  dis¬ 
cipline  or  administration  alone,  from  habitual  aversion  to  every  thing  arbi¬ 
trary  and  despotic ;  and  as  to  any  private  cautions  to  professors,  or  any 
serious  attempt  to  change  anything  in  their  mode  of  performing  their  duties, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  bring  themselves  to  it.  I  believe  them  both 
to  have  been  in  error,  a  very  amiable  error,  but  still  an  error;  and  I  fur¬ 
ther  believe  that  every  member  of  the  Faculty  would  be  willing  to  have 
another  Provost  take  a  rather  higher  tone  with  themselves,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  desirous  to  have  him  do  entirely  alone,  with  all  possible  decision 
1* 
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and  energy,  whatever  is  not  of  necessity  (under  the  present  system)  matter 
for  Faculty-meeting. 

I  have  been  reminded  that  there  are  lying  on  the  table  certain  resolu¬ 
tions,  proposed  to  the  Board  by  the  Committee  on  the  Department  of  Arts, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  give  the  Provost  a  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Faculty,  or  to  give  him  the  power  of  voting  twice — once  to  make  a  tie,  and 
afterwards  to  decide  the  tie.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  passing  of  these 
resolutions  is  by  no  means  essential ,  but  that  it  is  very  luellthsit  the  Provost 
should  have  the  powers  which  they  propose  to  confer.  I  mean  it  is  very 
well  that  the  Provost  should  have,  by  the  express  letter  of  the  law,  certain 
peculiar  powers,  which  would  prevent  both  him  and  the  professors  from 
forgetting  that  he  is  something  more  than  a  mere  Chairman.  It  is  well 
for  the  mom?  ascendancy  which  is  thereby  given  him  j  he  will  be  less  likely 
to  be  captiously  opposed  by  professors )  if  he  have  any  system ,  he  will  be 
more  able  to  carry  it  through.  The  veto  power  is  possessed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale  College,  and  would  be  (I  dare  say)  by  the  Presidents  of 
other  New  England  colleges  if  the  need  of  it  were  ever  felt.  But  it  never 
is.  The  fact  that  the  President  of  the  Facidty  is  uniformly  ex  officio  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  gives  him  a  moral  ascendancy  in  the  Faculty 
that  requires  no  veto  power  to  support  it.  Here  it  is  different,  and  I  should 
be  very  willing  to  see  the  Provost  clothed  with  a  power  to  veto,  and  to  vote 
twice.  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  think  it  essential  that  the  Provost  should 
possess  these  powers  by  law,  because  I  believe  that  a  Provost  who  cannot 
administer  his  office  effectually  without  a  veto ,  cannot  do  it  with  one.  AYhen 
harmony  is  gone,  when  confidence  is  lost  in  the  Provost,  or  when  certain 
members  of  the  Faculty  have  combined  to  act  uniformly  as  an  opposition 
to  the  Provost,  such  mechanical  unity  as  a  veto  power  can  make  is  of  no 
use  )  the  time  for  another  kind  of  remedy  has  come. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  I  think  the  attempt  of  a 
Provost  to  administer  discipline  without  the  Faculty  most  likely  to  result 
in  failure,  while  it  will  become  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  students  and  their 
parents.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  possession  of  sole  power  to  such  an 
extent  is  also  likely  to  endanger  the  harmony  between  the  Provost  and  the 
Professors.  It  would  be  singular  if  one,  who  knew  himself  to  be  in  every’ 
thing  so  independent  of  the  Professors,  should  not  be  tempted  to  annoy  them 
by  uncalled-for  and  useless  interference.  Presiding  officers  are  often 
chosen  from  men,  who  have  never  been  in  any  way  connected  with  a  Col¬ 
lege,  men  who  have  attained  a  certain  reputation  in  some  other  profession, 
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and  who  are  sometimes  quite  disposed  to  think,  that  they  can  give  new  life 
to  the  Institution  by  interior  reforms,  which — being  based  on  no  observa¬ 
tions  of  experience — are  usually  mere  crotchets.  Practical  Professors, 
trained  for  years  to  their  work,  are  generally  much  less  disposed  to  drive 
their  own  schemes  through  ail  opposition.  It  is,  therefore,  never  wise  (in 
my  opinion)  to  clothe  an  inexperienced  Provost  with  a  kind  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  him  from  all  balancing  influences, 
that  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  experienced  judgment  of 
the  Professors.  The  view  thus  taken  of  the  greater  liability  to  fanciful 
innovations  and  arbitrary  use  of  power  by  presiding  officers  than  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  is  by  no  means  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  satiric  spirit — it  is  based 
upon  the  observation  of  facts.  Few  ever  hear  of  conspiracies  among  Pro¬ 
fessors  to  destroy  each  other  or  to  undermine  the  presiding-officers;  but 
the  examples  of  mischievous  presiding-officers,  within  my  own  knowledge, 
may  even  be  called  numerous.  I  know  of  one,  who,  the  better  to  govern 
alone,  kept  himself  surrounded  by  ‘  mediocrities/  depressing  the  character 
of  the  college  for  his  own  ends.  I  know  another,  who  from  mere  envy 
and  jealousy  annoyed  and  drove  off  two  of  the  ablest,  but,  unfortunately , 
most  popular,  Professors  in  the  Union,  and  replaced  them  by  safe  ‘nobodies.’ 
I  know  of  a  third,  who,  by  a  similar  process,  caused  the  resignation  of 
three  Professors  at  once,  one  of  the  first  ‘batch’  being  Professor  Yethake 
himself.  The  same  President  forced  a  second  triad  to  resign,  a  year  or 
two  later,  before  the  trustees  had  discovered,  or  had  been  willing 
to  see,  from  what  source  the  mischief  really  proceeded.  I  see  no  good 
reason,  therefore,  for  tempting  a  Provost  to  exercise  his  power  over  tried 
and  able  Professors,  by  making  him  more  independent  of  their  co-operation, 
than  is  conceded  by  the  well-approved  system  of  American  Colleges  for 
one  and  two  hundred  years. 

I  pass  to  the  other  branch  of  the  question,  viz :  Whether  the  amount 
of  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  Provost  should  hereafter  be  lessened,  to 
enable  him  to  administer  the  discipline  more  effectually?  I  have  already 
expressed  my  opinion,  that  the  Provost’s  share  in  the  instruction  need  not 
(and  I  think  should  not)  be  lessened.  I  will  now  give  my  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  if  the  Trustees  should  empower  him  to  administer  the  dis¬ 
cipline,  alone,  without  meetings  of  the  Faculty,  it  is  very  clear,  that  he 
would  be  in  a  situation  to  give  more  rather  than  less ,  instruction;  for, 
while  what  is  to  be  done  would  be  no  more,  he  would  be  obliged  to  consume 
less  time  in  doing  it.  What  the  Provost  alone  would  dispose  of,  right 
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or  wrong,  in  five  minutes,  it  takes  him  now  an  hour  to  do  in  conjunction 
with  the  Faculty.  If  he  now  can  teach  seven  hours  a  week,  he  could  teach 
ten  hours  easily,  if  he  were  clogged  by  no  Faculty-meetings.  In  the 
second  place,  therefore,  suppose  the  system  of  discipline  to  remain  as  it  is, 
if  it  be  at  all  desirable,  that  the  Provost  should  teach  seven  hours  a  week, 
(as  he  has  done  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,)  I  can  see  nothing  whatever 
in  the  demand  made  upon  his  time,  by  his  part  in  discipline,  that  should 
give  the  slightest  reason  for  his  teaching  less.  Faculty-meetings  are,  of 
course,  uniformly  held  after  the  three  morning  hours  are  over,  when  all 
the  Professors  are  at  liberty.  For  what  the  Provost  has  to  do,  over  and 
above  what  is  done  by  him  in  conjunction  with  the  Professors  in  Faculty¬ 
meeting,  he  has  nine  hours  left  vacant  during  the  week.  Now  what  has 
he  to  do,  in  the  way  of  discipline,  during  these  nine  hours  ?  I  venture  to 
say,  not  enough  to  fill  two  of  them.  I  know,  that  an  idea  is  created  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  outside  of  the  College,  by  the  difficulty  of  governing 
well,  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  time.  It  requires  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  requires  the  tact  and  talent  of  government  and  administration )  it  requires 
harmony  in  the  Faculty,  and  Professors  who  govern  their  own  rooms  well ; 
it  requires  the  confidence  of  the  Board — it  requires  all  of  these  things,  but 
it  does  not  require  time.  An  able  Provost,  under  circumstances  like  these, 
has — and  deserves  to  have  an  easy  time  of  it.  I  have  often,  as  Secretary, 
done  twice  as  much  business  in  a  week,  as  the  Provost. 

If,  then,  the  duties  of  administration  and  discipline  do  not  make  it  at 
all  necessary,  that  the  Provost  should  teach  less  than  seven  hours,  are  there 
weighty  reasons  why  he  should  teach  so  much  ?  I  think  there  are.  The 
time  thus  assigned  to  the  Provost  was  originally — that  is,  after  Dr. 
De  Lancey’s  day — fixed  by  the  choice  of  the  late  Dr.  Ludlow.  It  was  his 
wish  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  subjects,  which  in  other  Colleges  are 
usually  assigned  to  the  presiding  officer  as  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy.  These  subjects  form  a  circle,  more  or  less  connected  toge¬ 
ther,  and  he  preferred  to  have  them  all  in  his  own  hands.  The  number 
of  hours  was  settled  by  his  own  judgment  or  experience,  as  what  was  fairly 
required  by,  or  could  fairly  be  spared  for,  that  department.  No  reason 
was  ever  found  for  making  these  hours  more  or  fewer.  Any  serious 
change  in  this  respect  would  either — as  in  Dr.  De  Lancey’s  time — transfer 
the  entire  department  substantially  to  another  Professor,  who  would  have 
to  be  added  to  the  Faculty  for  the  purpose,  or  fritter  it  away  and  destroy 
all  its  value,  by  giving  half  or  more  of  its  subjects  to  some  Professor 
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actually  in  the  Faculty,  but  whose  real  department  was  a  different  one. 
The  former  was  the  scheme  resorted  to  in  Dr.  De  Lancy’s  time.  He  had 
his  Parish  on  his  hands,  and  could  spare  no  time  for  teaching.  An 
11  Assistant  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy”  was  therefore  created  to  do 
his  teaching  for  him,  and  with  what  result  ?  The  result  was  a  complete 
destruction  of  the  former  symmetry  of  the  course  of  study.  One-third  of 
the  instruction  until  then  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  mercilessly  cut 
off,  because  the  money  until  then  used  to  pay  a  Tutor  in  Languages  was 
wanted  to  pay  Dr.  De  Lancey’s  Assistant.  Meanwhile  the  Department  of 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  lost  much  of  its  dignity  and  efficiency ; 
and  finally,  the  abnormal  division  of  the  course  of  study  was  made  an 
institution  by  establishing  a  new  Professorship.  It  was  not  until  changes 
had  been  made  by  death,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  that  the 
course  of  study  could  be  restored  to  its  ancient  proportions — that  which  it 
now  has.  I  do  not  know,  that  the  effect  of  now  diminishing  the  Provost’s 
hours  could  be  so  disastrous,  as  it  was  then,  unless  it  give  rise  to  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  some  one  of  the  present  Professorships.  As  such  a  design  is  now 
actually  entertained,  it  is  possible,  that  this  other  motion,  to  cut  off  some 
of  the  Provost’s  hours,  may  have  some  connection  with  it. 

It  has  been  intimated  to  me,  that  one  reason  given  for  changing  the 
Provost’s  duties  as  an  instructor  is,  that  he  ought  to  teach  all  the  classes, 
and  that  to  that  end  he  ought  not  to.  have  more  than  one  hour  with  each 
class.  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the  Provost,  upon  the  whole,  gains  as 
a  disciplinarian  by  being  also  a  teacher.  If  he  do  not  teach  at  all,  he 
becomes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  students,  too  much  a  mere  police-officer  or 
executioner.  He  has  no  chance  to  acquire  that  respect,  which  students  so 
readily  pay  to  the  superior  scholar ,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  skilful  and  inte¬ 
resting  teacher.  He  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  his  talent  for  government 
to  sustain  himself;  whereas  if  he  teaches,  especially  if  he  teaches  well,  he 
has  an  additional  hold  upon  the  students : — they  will  often  respect  the 
feelings,  and  obey  the  injunctions,  of  one  whom  they  respect  and  love  as 
their  Professor,  even  if  he  do  not  possess  in  the  very  highest  degree  the 
qualifications  of  a  Provost.  It  becomes  a  question,  however,  whether  a 
Provost  gains  anything  by  teaching  the  lower  classes.  At  all  events, 
that  is  a  matter  that  might  very  wisely  be  left  to  his  own  judgment.  If 
he  desires  to  do  so,  he  needs  no  more  or  less  than  his  ordinary  seven 
hours  for  doing  it.  The  Roster  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  Provost 
an  hour  with  each  of  the  two  lower  classes,  either  permanently,  or  only 
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for  the  first  term,  or  even  for  a  few  weeks.  The  difficulty  is,  that  the 
Provost’s  proper  department  embraces  no  subjects  quite  suitable  for 
Freshmen.  Formerly,  it  was  not  so.  In  Dr.  Beasley’s  day,  before  there 
was  any  separate  Professor  for  teaching  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  the  Provost 
taught  these  subjects,  and  taught  them  to  the  Sophomore  class,  at  that  time 
the  lowest.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  heard,  that  Dr  'De  Lancey,  so  sue- 
cessful  in  government,  or  either  of  his  successors,  ever  felt  it  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  any  more  access  to  the  Freshman  class  than  they  had,  nor  do 
1  believe  it  to  be  necessary.  But  if  it  be  necessary,  it  is  perfectly  prac¬ 
ticable  under  the  present  system,  without  any  new  act  of  legislation. 

These  are  the  chief  reasons,  that,  occur  to  my  mind,  why  so  wide  a 
departure  from  the  system  universally  adopted  in  ohr  American  Colleges, 
as  to  exclude  the  Professors  from  a  share  in  the  discipline,  and  to  deprive 
the  Provost  (substantially)  of  his  position  as  a  Professor,  should  be  looked 
upon  with  distrust,  as  a  rash  and  dangerous  innovation.  If  there  be  any¬ 
thing  in  the  present  state  of  the  Institution — which  I  do  not  feel  called 
upon  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny — that  would  seem  to  require  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  provisions,  I  should  say,  that  whatever  of  extraordinary  might  be 
done,  it  should  not  consist  of  a  revolutionary  change  in  a  system,  which 
has  ordinarily  worked  well,  but  that  it  should  be  something  temporary 
like  the  occasion.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  nothing  whatever  is  needed 
but  a  presiding  officer  of  administrative  talent,  who  knows  his  ground, 
who  is  prepared  to  carry  out  every  part  of  the  actual  system,  steadily  and 
fearlessly,  as  well  where  it  requires  him  to  see  that  the  Professors  perform 
their  duty  as  where  it  makes  him,  with  them,  the  governor  and  judge  of 
the  students,  and  who,  especially,  shall  be  distinctly  assured,  that  in 
bringing  every  thing  back  to  its  proper  place  he  will  have  the  prompt  and 
efficient  support  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


On  the  second  point  named  in  the  resolution  transmitted  to  the  Faculty, 
viz:  the  Organization  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts ,  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy 
nor  so  agreeable  to  give  an  opinion,  because  I  have  myself  no  reorganiza¬ 
tion  to  propose  or  favor;  and  in  defending  the  existing  organization  from 
attacks  made  upon  it,  I  have  no  perfectly  satisfactory  means  of  knowing 
what  precisely  those  attacks  are.  No  plan  has  been  printed  or  reduced  to 
writing,  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  only  learn  by  inquiries  made  of  some 
members  of  the  Board,  that  certain  views  have  been  presented  for  their 
consideration,  in  which  I  recognize  precisely  what  has  been  of  late  said  in 
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our  Faculty-meetings  by  three  of  my  colleagues.  In  the  entire  absence 
of  all  clearer  light,  I  venture  to  suppose,  that  the  Professors  in  question 
bad  made  their  opinions  and  wishes  known  to  some  one  of  the  Trustees ; 
and  that  if  I  do  what  I  can  to  controvert  what  was  said  by  them,  in  my 
bearing,  I  shall  not  be  expressing  a  dissent  from  something  never  said 
before  the  Board.  At  all  events,  I  trust  it  will  be  understood,  that  my 
remarks  apply  exclusively  to  what  my  colleagues  have  said,  before  the 
Faculty,  and  by  no  means  to  the  speech  or  speeches,  that  may  have  been 
made  before  the  honorable  Board,  to  which  I  have  neither  the  right  nor 
the  disposition  to  make  any  farther  allusion. 

The  propositions  which  I  have  lately  heard  asserted,  but  not  explained, 
by  the  Professors  in  question,  are — First ,  That  a  regular  plan,  plot, 
or  conspiracy  (I  forget  which  of  the  three)  has  been  formed  by  the 
Department  of  Languages,  to  injure  the  other  departments — Secondly , 
That  the  Department  of  Languages  has  too  great  an  u  extent  and  in¬ 
fluence1* —  Thirdly ,  That  the  Department  of  English  Literature  and 
Belles  Lettres  ought  to  be  so  far  extended  as  to  give  the  Professor  a  full 
salary.  Or,  to  express  this  third  proposition  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
more  explicitly  stated  to  a  gentleman  of  the  Board,  that  “  Professor  Jack- 
son  should  be  dismissed,  the  adjunct  Professorship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages  be  abolished,  and  that  full  duty  and  full  pay  be  given  to  the 
present  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Belles  Lettres. ” 

Upon  these  propositions  I  shall  comment  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  only 
in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  main  issues  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  the  honorable  Board. 

The  first  of  these  is,  Whether  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  do,  or 
do  not ,  now  occupy  too  large  a  space  in  the  College  course  ?  Each  of  these 
languages  is  entitled,  by  the  By-Laws,  to  12  out  of  64  hours  a  week. 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  have  7  hours ;  English  Literature  8  ; 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  12 ;  and  Mathematics  14.  It  ought 
to  be  added,  however,  that  in  order  to  give  Professor  Kendall  one  hour  of 
Mathematics  to  the  senior  class,  I  offered,  with  the  cordial  approbation  of 
the  Faculty,  to  relinquish  one  of  my  own  regular  Greek  hours  to  him,  if 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  class  would  agree  to  meet  me  every  week  at 
a  fourth  hour,  to  receive  instruction  in  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  competition  for  the  prize.  The  hours  stand,  therefore  now,  11 
Greek,  (exclusive  of  fourth  hour  instruction,)  and  15  Mathematics. 

The  proportion  of  23  instead  of  16  hours  for  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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Languages,  was  fixed  by  the  Board  four  years  ago,  and  has  therefore, 
unfortunately,  the  appearance  of  being  an  innovation,  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  neither  with  American  Colleges  generally,  nor  the  earlier  state 
of  this  University  in  particular.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  indisputable  fact, 
that  the  change  of  1855  was  but  a  return  to  the  old  normal  system  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania- — a  system  which  she  maintained  in  com¬ 
mon  with  (probably)  every  respectable  American  College.  Authorized 
printed  documents,*  consulted  by  me,  show  that  before  1828  the  Faculty 
of  the  University  was  composed,  and  its  course  of  studies  arranged,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  in  all  the  smaller  colleges  in  New  England,  at  the  saAie  period. 
That  is,  there  was — First,  a  Provost,  who  was  Professor  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy  and  a  Teacher  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic ;  Secondly ,  a 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy;  and  Thirdly,  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages.  In  our  University,  as  well  as 
in  the  New  England  Colleges,  each  of  these  two  last  Professors  was 
assisted  by  a  tutor  ;*j~  and  it  is  apparent,  from  the  very  aspect  of  our  Cata¬ 
logues  of  that  time,  as  it  is  perfectly  known  to  me  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion  of  New  England  Colleges,  that  each  of  these  two  composite  depart¬ 
ments  occupied  substantially  the  same  amount  of  room  in  the  course  as  the 
other ;  that  is,  the  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  with  his  Tutor,  taught 
just  as  many  hours  as  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  his  Tutor. 
Whereas,  at  this  moment,  our  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  have 
27  hours  between  them,  while  Greek  and  Latin  have  23.  An  old  Roster 
of  1826,  which  I  have  at  this  moment  before  me,  shows  that  at  that 
time  the  difference  between  the  two  composite  departments  was  in  favor  of 
Greek  and  Latin ;  for  whereas  they  now  have  23  hours  to  27,  they  then 
had  23  hours  to  25.  Such  was  the  original,  regular,  normal  proportion 
of  these  departments  in  those  times,  in  our  institution,  as  well  as  in 
others.  • 

¥ 

*  These  documents  are:  1.  Rules  and  Statutes  of  the  University,  1820  ;  2.  Re¬ 
port  of  Committee,  July  15th,  1824  ;  3.  Catalogue  for  1831 ;  4.  Charters,  Statutes, 
and  By-Laws,  1826 ;  5.  Revised  Laws,  (Roster,  at  p.  7,)  1826. 

f  On  re-examining  my  authorities,  I  find  this  statement  to  he  essentially,  but  not 
literally,  true  of  our  University.  On  the  change  from  three  Professors  and  three 
classes  to  a  Faculty  of  five  members  and  to  four  classes,  the  Department  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy  was  divided  between  two  Professors,  while  that  of 
Languages  was  assigned  to  a  Professor  and  a  Tutor,  the  proportion  of  time  being 
precisely  as  1  have  said. 
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In  the  New  England  Colleges  changes  have  taken  place  since  that  time, 
changes  for  the  better,  as  their  means  have  increased.  That  is,  in  place 
of  Tutors ,  engaged  for  a  short  time  and  on  small  salaries,  the  departments 
have  been  divided,  and  each  of  their  subdivisions  has  come  to  have  its 
independent  permanent  Professor,  with  a  full  salary.  There  is  a  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Mathematics,  and  a  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry; 
and  there  is  also  a  Professor  of  Greek,  and  another  Professor  of  Latin. 
The  change  cannot  be  said  to  be  universal ,  but  it  has  been  regularly 
making  in  each  College,  as  fast  as  its  means  would  permit;  but  whether 
such  change  in  the  titles  of  the  teachers  have  been  made  or  not,  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  departments  has  always  remained  substantially  the  same.* 
With  us,  the  same  process  of  change  began,  as  was  to  have  been  expected ; 
and  it  happened  that  the  department  first  affected  and  improved  by  it  was 
that  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  In  1826  (I  believe)  the 
department  was  divided,  the  late  Dr.  Patterson  having  been  made  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  and  Dr.  Adrain,  after  a  short 
interval,  Professor  of  Mathematics.  In  the  regular  course  of  things,  with 
the  space  then  given  to  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  course,  the  step  of  dividing 
the  other  departments,  and  of  making  separate,  full  Professors  of  Greek 
and  of  Latin,  was  likely  to  have  followed  in  a  short  time,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  an  election  of  Provost,  under  such  circumstances,  and  with 
such  conditions,  as  threw  the  course  into  an  abnormal  shape — abnormal 
as  much  in  reference  to  its  own  antecedents  as  to  the  model  Ame¬ 
rican  system.  To  secure  the  Rev.  Dr.  De  Lancey,  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  Parish — a  very  large  and  important  one — to  reduce 
the  Provost’s  share  of  instruction  to  the  mere  shadow  of  two  hours  a  week, 
and  to  have  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  appointed  to  do 

*  Unless  one  knows  the  system ,  he  might  sometimes  be  led  astray  by  the  Cata¬ 
logues.  The  University  of  Vermont,  for  instance,  famous  for  the  strength  of  its 
classical  course,  appears  by  the  Catalogue  to  have  but  one  Professor  of  Languages. 
Circumstances  made  it  necessary,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  give  a  new  Pro¬ 
fessorship  the  title  of  Intellectual  Philosophy ;  but  it  has  always  been  arranged, 
that  both  this  Professor  and  the  President  should  be  superior  classical  scholars,  and 
should  combine  to  keep  the  course  up  to  the  normal  proportion  of  hours. — As  a  recent 
example  of  the  development  in  question,  I  cite  the  University  of  Virginia.  The 
Department  of  Ancient  Languages  was  but  lately  resolved  into  the  two  departments 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  each  being  (as  I  judge  from  the  Catalogues)  considerably 
extended. 
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the  rest  of  his  teaching  for  him.  To  pay  this  new  Assistant  Professor ,  the 
classical  tutor,  who  had  taught  twelve  hours  a  week,  was  dismissed,  and 
the  department  of  Greek  and  Latin  mutilated  to  a  fearful  extent,  without 
the  least  apparent  remorse.  This  step  would  seem  to  us,  as  we  now  look 
back  upon  it,  as  one  of  those  which  public  bodies  sometimes  take  when 
under  the  influence  of  an  unaccountable  infatuation ;  but  it  had  this 
amount  of  excuse,  that  the  tutors  employed  had  been  (I  am  told)  common 
Irish  u  gerund-grinders,”  and  had  been  able  to  command  but  little  respect 
from  the  students.  The  remedy,  of  course,  was  to  have  converted  the 
office  into  a  Latin  Professorship ,  to  be  filled  by  a  competent  American 
scholar;  but  instead  of  this,  to  accommodate  a  Provost,  who  was  likewise 
a  parish  minister,  not  the  tutor  alone,  but  what  he  taught  too,  were  both 
cut  off  together.  The  office  of  Assistant  Professor  having  been  a  mere 
temporary  creation — destined  to  expire  with  Dr.  De  Lancey’s  provostship 
— the  wound  inflicted  on  the  department  of  the  classics,  and  upon  the  fair 
proportions  of  the  course,  might  easily  have  been  healed,  if  the  first  in¬ 
cumbent,  Mr.  Butledge,  had  held  it  to  the  end ;  but  he  had  a  successor, 
while  Dr.  De  Lancey  was  still  Provost;  and  this  successor  was  one  for 
whom  Dr.  De  Lancey  felt  a  strong  and  just  desire  to  provide  a  permanent 
professorship,  after  he  himself  should  have  left  his  Provostship.  Pie 
therefore  used  his  overwhelming  influence  to  create  the  Professorship  of 
English  Literature  for  Mr.  Heed,  and  thus  to  build  up  an  effectual  barrier 
(as  appeared)  against  the  return  of  the  department  of  Languages  to  its 
former  legitimate  extent.  Accordingly,  when  Dr.  Ludlow  was  elected 
Provost,  and  claimed  his  seven  hours  of  instruction,  although  he  took  away 
three  of  them  from  Mr.  Peed,  and  two  from  Mr.  Bache,  nothing  could  be 
done  for  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  mischief  done  in  Dr.  De  Lancy’s  day  could 
not  so  easily  be  undone. 

I  have  entered  into  the  above  detail  of  facts — derived  from  authentic 
printed  documents,  known  (probably)  to  very  few  members  of  the  Board 
— to  show  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  did  once,  in  the  normal  and 
healthy  condition  of  our  own  system,  occupy  precisely  the  same  space  which 
they  now  hold,  and  that  they  lost  a  large  portion  of  that  space  only  by  a 
sort  of  accident,  and  as  a  temporary  arrangement.  There  was  never  any 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  distinctly  pronounced  against 
its  fair  right  to  hold  its  original  space.  Although,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  the  real  history  of  this  affair  was  forgotten,  yet  whenever  the  claims 
of  the  Department  of  Languages  were  laid  before  the  Board,  they  were 
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listened  to  as  deserving  consideration.  I  have  myself  written  eight  or 
nine  papers  on  the  subject,  at  the  call  of  the  Board  or  of  the  Committee, 
or  of  individual  trustees.  The  first  three  were  addressed  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Bishop  Potter,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  Mr.  Breck.  The  little 
which  I  could  then  point  out,  as  practicable  to  he  done  for  Latin,  was  approved 
(as  I  was  given  to  understand)  by  the  committee,  but  could  not  he  carried 
out  for  want  of  concurrence  on  the  part  of  Professor  Reed.*  Just  before 
the  time  of  Mr.  Mercer’s  election,  a  paper,  asserting  the  same  claims  for 
Latin  and  Greek,  was  called  for  and  read  before  the  Board.*}*  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Mercer  frustrated  the  plan  •  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
assured  by  Bishop  Potter — who  had  better  means  than  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  knowing  whether  my  assertions  were  well  founded  or 
not — that  my  positions  could  not  be  controverted.  At  length  the  death 
of  Prof.  Reed,  followed  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Mercer,  gave  the  board 
the  opportunity,  for  the  first  time,  of  restoring  the  course  to  its  old  pro¬ 
portions,  and  they  did  so,  by  the  By-Law  of  January,  1855.  They  were 
moved  to  do  this  by  an  application,  which  was  the  unanimous,  cordial  act 
of  the  Faculty,  as  then  composed — for  at  that  time  the  Faculty  contained 
no  members  either  destitute  of,  or  hostile  to,  classical  education.  So 
earnest  were  all  in  the  support  of  the  application,  that  to  one  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  then  presented,  the  names  of  the  individual  Professors  were  signed 
by  their  own  hand,  in  order  to  give  the  document  greater  weight  with  the 
Board.  This  step  was  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  that  well  read  classical 
scholar,  who  then  used  every  exertion  to  restore  the  department  to  those 

*  Professor  Reed  declined  to  give  his  concurrence,  not  because  he  was  not  per¬ 
fectly  competent  to  teach  what  was  proposed,  nor  because  he  believed  the  depart¬ 
ments  to  have  already  their  proportionate  extent.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared 
that  he  had  too  many  hours,  and  once  offered  (in  my  presence)  to  give  up  several 
of  them  to  the  Professor  of  French,  (then  the  late  M.  Drouin.) 

j  This  paper  was  called  for  as  an  opinion  on  a  measure  in  which  Professor  Reed 
had  a  share,  viz.,  to  elect  two  “half-professors,”  one  of  whom  (the  late  M.  Deloutte) 
was  to  give  the  Latin  instruction  to  the  Freshman  class.  Professor  Reed  added 
this  decisive  practical  testimony  to  more  than  one  verbal  declaration,  that  the 
Department  of  Languages  ought  to  have  more  hours.  My  paper  proposed,  as  an 
amendment  to  Professor  Reed’s  plan,  that  a  single  Professor — one  of  Latin — should 
be  elected,  the  two  classical  Professors  to  take  part  in  the  instruction  in  English 
Literature. 
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rights,  of  which  he  now  wishes  to  deprive  it.  I  mean  the  present  Vice- 
Provost  of  the  University.* 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  attack  now  made  upon  the  Department  of  Lan¬ 
guages  is  based  upon  the  notion,  that  the  restoration  pf  1855  was  an  inno¬ 
vation  upon  our  own  system,  or  that  of  American  colleges  generally,  I 
trust  it  has  been  fully  met  by  the  above  statement.  I  am  aware  that 
two  years  ago,  when  the  Professor  of  English  Literature  alone,  with  no 
support  from  any  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  with  the  most  active  oppo¬ 
sition  from  one  ofithose  who  now  act  with  him,  made  an  application  some¬ 
thing  like  that  which  he  now  makes,  he  assured  the  Faculty  (and,  I 
understand,  the  Board)  that  u  the  statistics  of  American  Colleges”  showed 
that  our  course  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  far  beyond  the  common  standard. 
Having  been  for  thirty-one  years  intimately  conversant  with  Colleges  in 
New  England  and  elsewhere — an  associate  and  correspondent  of  professors, 
graduates  of  various  colleges — always  either  interested  or  forced  to  collect 
such  “  statistics” — I  was  amazed  at  the  statement,  and  entreated  for  a 
verification  of  it.  I  then  discovered  that  the  statement  was  made  with  no 
knowledge  of  either  colleges  or  their  catalogues.  How  it  may  be  now,  I 
know  not.  But,  for  myself,  besides  carefully  re-examining,  at  that  time, 
the  documents  which  I  had  collected,  I  wrote  to  my  friends,  Professor  Fel¬ 
ton,  of  Cambridge,  and  Professor  Norton,  of  Yale,  and  obtained  from  them 
a  minute,  detailed  statement  of  the  hours  assigned  in  those  institutions  to 
the  various  departments.f  As  I  expected,  the  statement  of  facts — viz., 
that  the  normal  proportion  was  12  hours  to  Greek,  and  12  to  Latin, 
respectively — which  I  have,  on  various  occasions,  made  to  the  Board,  was 
fully  confirmed ;  and  I  now  repeat  it,  without  fear  of  confutation.  And 

*  It  is  proper  to  say,  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Faculty  embraced  only 
five  Professors,  all  to  have  full  duty  and  full  pay;  the  separate  professorship 
of  English  Literature  (then  vacant)  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  Professorship  of  Latin. 
The  subjects  of  Logic  and  Constitutional  Law  were  to  be  given  to  the  Provost;  and 
the  instruction  in  History  and  Belles  Lettres  was  to  be  divided  between  the  two 
Literary  Professors.  The  present  plan  of  two  “half-professors”  (as  they  ware  called 
at  the  time)  was  an  amendment  introduced  by  a  special  committee — a  great  im¬ 
provement,  no  doubt,  if  it  could  be  made  to  work  smoothly  in  practice.  It  was 
broken  in  upon  within  one  month,  by  changing  the  duties  and  pay  of  one  of  the  two 
“half-professors,”  and  we  see  now  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  with  the  other. 

f  Professor  Felton  gave  his  statement  by  simply  assuring  me  that  I  could  rely 
on  the  detailed  Scheme  of  Studies  printed  in  the  annual  catalogue  of  Harvard. 
Professor  Norton’s  was  contained  in  a  private  letter. 
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it  is  not  unimportant  to  remark,  that  this  full  proportion  is  assigned  in 
institutions  where  students  could  better  afford  to  do  with  less  than  ours 
can — inasmuch  as  they  enter  the  Freshmen  class  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
advanced  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  our  Sophomores  are. 

I  am  satisfied  with  having  shown  that  all  regular  precedent,  all 
authority,  all  approved  experience,  here  and  elsewhere,  sustain  the  By- 
Law  of  1855,  in  restoring  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  their  12 
hours  each,  without  attempting  to  give  the  By-Law  such  further  support 
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as  might  be  derived  from  theoretical  speculation.  I  am  already  too  old 
to  think  much  of  mere  theory,  except  as  it  follows  and  confirms  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  practical  wisdom  mellowed  by  time.  I  add,  therefore,  a  single 
remark,  that  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  homely  common  sense.  .  The 
results  of  the  repeated  discussions  of  the  subject  of  college  education, 
within  my  own  time — and  they  have  all  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty 
years — is  the  establishment  of  one  fixed  fact,  viz.,  that  whatever  either 
the  wise  or  foolish  may  have  said,  may  he  saying,  or  may  yet  say,  there  is 
a  certain  portion  of  our  American  population  who  are  incorrigibly  bent 
upon  giving  their  sons  just  what  has  always  been  understood  to  be  a 
regular ,  old-fashioned  college  education — a  college  education  pure  and 
simple — a  college  education  with  the  usual  proportion  of  old-fashioned 
Greek  and  old-fashioned  Latin — a  college  education,  with  sound  mathe¬ 
matics,  logic,  and  metaphysics,  and  with  a  mere  toleration  of  the  trumpery 
books  in  English,  which  even  the  unlearned  parent  knows  he  can  himself 
easily  master  at  home,  with  the  help  of  no  Professor  of  them  all — a  col¬ 
lege  education,  in  a  college  building,  by  a  regular  college  Faculty,  ending 
with  the  regular  college  degree.  It  is  precisely  and  exclusively  to  this 
large,  solid,  steady  class,  that  our  Colleges  and  Universities  look  for  their 
support.  For  others  there  are ,  as  there  should  be,  High  Schools,  schools 
of  applied  science,  agricultural  schools,  &c.  We  gain  nothing — or  rather 
we  lose  a  great  deal — by  assimilating  our  Colleges  to  such  practical  schools. 
We  lose  all  that  recommends  us  to  the  College-sending  class,  and  our 
imitation  of  practical  schools  is  so  awkward,  that  we  have  not  the  least 
chance  in  competing  for  patronage  with  the  High  School.  To  lower  the 
Greek  and  Latin  standard  in  our  Colleges,  is  to  take  away  from  them  the 
chief  mark  by  which  our  old-fashioned  friends  know  us  from  the  counter¬ 
feits  they  disdain.  I  am,  therefore,  clearly  of  opinion  that  to  diminish 
our  Greek  and  Latin  below  the  normal  proportion,  which  they  have  now 
happily  recovered,  is  quite  likely  to  be  a  present  injury  to  us,  and  to  bring 
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on  a  still  greater  injury  at  a  later  day.  It  is  but  a  few  days  ago  that  a 
learned  Presbyterian  clergyman  said  to  me,  in  reference  to  the  proposition 
now  before  the  Board,  that  the  result  of  so  seriously  diminishing  the 
course  of  Languages,  after  it  had  once  been  restored  to  its  normal  propor¬ 
tions,  would  be  sooner  or  later  the  establishment  in  Philadelphia  of  a  new 
College — one  that  could  be  depended  upon  for  sustaining  classical  educa¬ 
tion  at  its  proper  height.  The  bitter  complaints  which  I  have  myself 
heard  from  alumni ,  who  were  taught,  a  few  years  ago,  only  what  a  single 
Professor  of  Languages  could  teach,  satisfy  me  that  there  was  reason  in 
the  predictions  of  my  learned  friend.  I  remember  well,  that  one  of  those 
alumni ,  whose  brother  had  been  educated  at  Yale,  was  so  seriously  dis¬ 
pleased  at  finding  he  had  read  only  two-thirds  of  one  Greek  tragedy,  while 
his  brother  had  read  the  four  of  President  Woolsey’s  series,  that  he  declared 
himself  defrauded  of  his  just  rights — that  he  had  paid  for  an  American 
College  education,  and  had  not  received  what  he  had  paid  for.  He  treated 
the  easy  English  books,  which  had  been  given  him  as  a  substitute  for 
Greek  and  Latin,  as  but  an  insulting  semblance  of  a  substitute ;  those  he 
could  read  himself ;  for  the  great  works  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  he 
needed  a  Professor.  ♦ 

On  the  other  proposition  now,  I  am  told,  before  the  Board,  to  extend  the 
Department  of  English  Literature,  I  prefer  to  say  as  little  as  possible  be¬ 
yond  the  negative  opinion,  which  is  implied  in  the  foregoing  argument 
against  having  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Latin  cut  down,  either  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Department  of  English  Literature,  or  for  the  personal  emol¬ 
ument  of  its  Professor.  Were  the  Department  vacant,  I  might  feel  it 
consistent  with  delicacy  to  make  a  positive  suggestion  in  reference  to  it. 
As  it  is,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  more  than  to  express  the  conviction  that 
this  Department  has  as  many  recitation  hours  as  it  ought  to  have,  and  to 
make  the  statement,  that  it  has  already  quite  as  many  recitation  hours  as 
the  corresponding  Department  has  in  any  corresponding  institution  in  the 
country.  In  fact,  it  embraces  two  subjects  (or  books)  unknown  (I  be-  ' 
lieve)  to  any  other  University,  viz :  Trench’s  book  on  English  Words , 
and  Shaw’s  book  on  English  Literature.  If  it  be  really  desired  to  give 
greater  extent  to  English  composition — a  subject  which  was  much  pressed 
by  the  Special  Committee  at  the  time — that  can  be  effected  without  addi¬ 
tional  legislation,  merely  by  requiring  more  essays  from  the  students, 
or  (what  is  far  more  important)  spending  more  time  in  discussing 
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the  corrections  with  the  writers  of  the  essays.  No  more  recitation 
hours  are  required  for  this  purpose.  I  will  simply  add  the  plain  remark, 
that  this  Department  is  found  in  only  a  few  institutions,  and  has  never,  to  ray 
knowledge,  done  anything,  anywhere,  for  English  literature,  in  any  shape. 
It  embraces  no  reading  of  our  great  master-works  ;  and  the  didactic  books 
which  it  has  to  do  with,  produce  usually  any  other  effect  than  that  of  inspir¬ 
ing  the  students  with  a  disposition  to  write  or  a  fine  sense  of  exquisite 
writing.  Fine  writing  flourished  suddenly  at  Cambridge  thirty  years  ago  ; 
but  it  was  not  at  all  along  of  the  unknown  somebody  who  was  hearing 
recitations  in  Rhetoric  and  correcting  compositions  :  Edward  Everett  had 
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just  returned  from  Germany,  and  from  the  Chair  of  Greek  was  exciting  a 
passion  for  literature,  while  in  the  North  American  Review  he  was  giving 
specimens  of  a  beautiful  English  style.  And  if  there  be  any  Chair  at 
Cambridge  now  that  exerts  more  influence  than  another  in  the  cultivation 
of  English  writing,  it  is  that  occupied  by  the  successor  of  Everett,  Professor 
Felton.  It  is  not  all  clear,  therefore,  that  giving  greater  u  extent  ”  to  our 
Department  of  English  Literature,  would  increase,  in  the  same  degree,  its 
“influence.”  Were  the  demand  for  greater  extent  to  come  from  the 
students — if  it  were  made  evident,  that  they  were  more  interested  and 
benefitted — that  their  literary  taste  was  more  cultivated — by  the  above 
mentioned  Trench  and  Shaw,  than  by  Euripides  and  Terence,  Plato  and 
Cicero,  it  would  be  time  to  take  the  proposal  for  enlargement  into  serious 
consideration  )  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  demand  being  made 
by  students,  in  reference  to  this  Department,  either  here  or  any  where 
else.  I  speak, of  text-books  and  recitations  : — as  to  exercises  in  composi¬ 
tion,  I  believe  students  are  always  interested  in  and  benefited  by  this 
kind  of  work,  just  in  proportion  as  they  feel  the  Professor  to  be  interested 
and  believe  him  to  be  competent.  But  such  exercises  are  already  provided 
for  ad  libitum  by  the  existing  legislation,  and  could  be  increased  to  any 
extent  without  cutting  off  one  hour  from  Greek  and  Latin. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  further  proposition  before  the 
Board,  connected  with  the  plans  for  Organization,  on  which  our  opinions 
are  asked,  viz  :  to  deprive  the  Adjunct  Professor  of  Languages  of  his 
vote  in  meetiugs  of  the  Faculty.  I  cannot  be  wrong,  I  presume,  in  sup¬ 
posing  this  proposition  (if  it  has  really  been  made)  to  proceed  from  a 
desire  to  defeat  the  “  conspiracy  of  the  Department  of  Languages  to  injure 
the  other  Departments,”  and  to  curb  that  “  influence/’  which  I  mentioned 
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as  having  been  complained  of  by  certain  Professors  in  presence  of  the 
Faculty.  Except  to  secure  some  necessary  end  of  this  kind,  it  would 
seem  strange  enough,  that  the  Professor,  who  has  been  put  in  charge,  by 
the  Board,  of  so  important  a  department  of  study  as  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature,  with  its  twelve  hours  a  week,  with  its  corresponding  pro¬ 
portion  of  cases  of  discipline  and  interest  in  the  decision  of  them,  should 
have  a  more  questionable  title  to  his  vote,  than  the  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  whose  course  is  smaller  by  four  hours  a  week.  To  me  the 
proposition  appears  to  be  too  monstrous  to  bear  discussion.  As  to  the  end 
aimed  at  by  the  proposed  measure,  I  would  merely  say  that  the  “  influence” 
of  my  Department  does  not  really  appear  to  need  any  further  curbing — it 
has  been  kept  in  effectual  check,  along  with  that  of  the  Provost,  by  the 
vigilant  union  of  the  other  members  of  the  Faculty.  The  “  conspiracy  ” 
consists  in  the  activity  of  the  Department  of  Languages  in  carrying  out 
the  system  of  prizes  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  An  effectual  way 
to  defeat  it  would  be  to  do  the  same  in  the  other  departments.  I  have 
searched  for  evidence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  other  Departments  in  the 
only  authentic  source  of  information — the  Bolls,  which  preserve  the  marks 
of  the  Professors,  during  the  period  since  the  system  of  prizes  has  been 
put  into  operation.  I  have  failed  to  discover,  in  these  Bolls,  any  evidence 
of  the  competitors  for  the  Prizes  in  Languages  having  fallen  off  injuriously 
in  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  and  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Those 
who  have  won  the  prizes  stand  as  high  on  the  Bolls  as  they  ever  did  : — 
this  could  not  be  the  case  if  they  had  fallen  seriously  in  both  or  either  of 
those  Departments.  The  danger,  therefore,  being  merely  imaginary,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  occasion  for  depriving  the  Adjunct  Professor  of  Lan¬ 
guages  of  his  vote.* 

*  I  would  add  a  practical  remark.  The  Adjunct  Professor  of  Languages,  although 
he  has  in  charge  a  Department  as  extensive  as  that  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Che¬ 
mistry,  was  already  at  some  disadvantage  in  governing  his  room,  compared  with 
his  fellow  “  half  professor  ”  of  English  Literature,  by  his  having  a  title,  which 
appeared  to  distinguish  him  unfavorably  from  his  colleague.  That  disadvantage 
was  increased  by  the  act  of  the  Board  in  largely  increasing  the  other  “  half-pro¬ 
fessor’s  ”  pay,  while  leaving  him  to  the  pay  for  which  he,  as  well  as  his  colleague, 
had  originally  contracted.  If  now  the  same  Adjunct  Professor  be  deprived  of  his 
vote  in  the  Faculty — or  if  (what  I  am  told  is  also  proposed)  his  name  be  placed 
lower  on  the  catalogue — if,  that  is,  there  be  any  further  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  to  make  the  Adjunct  Professor  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  students,  to  be  still 
more  inferior,  than  he  has  already  been  made  to  appear,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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I  bring  this  paper  to  a  close  by  entreating  it  to  be  remembered,  that  if 
it  shall  prove  that  I  have  wasted  time  in  the  discussion  of  points  not 
before  the  Board,  it  has  been  because  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  and  have  been  only  imperfectly  informed  what  it  was  I 
had  to  defend.  In  this  way,  I  am  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  those  of  my  colleagues,  who  have  positive  recommendations  to  make, 
and  who  know  what  points  have  been  made  for  them  to  sustain.  I  may 
have  fought^  much  against  my  will,  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.  I  am 
only  confident,  that  I  have  spoken  in  defence  of  what  has  been  long 
established  and  well-approved,  whether  it  may  have  been  assailed  in  the 
manner  I  have  supposed  or  not. 

I  submit  what  I  have  written,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  with 
every  sentiment  of  profound  respect. 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  ALLEN, 

Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  Literature. 

G.  M.  Wharton,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Department  of  Arts. 


conceive  how  he,  or  any  body  else  in  his  place,  could  sustain  himself  in  his  room. 
The  proper  time  (if  ever)  for  making  either  of  the  changes  proposed  would  seem 
to  be  when  the  Chair  should  be  vacant — when  the  measure  would  not  be  construed 
into  a  condemnation  of  the  actual  incumbent. 
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